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language of hell; is it so?' 'If it is so,' replied the Khoja,
'it were as well to learn it; one can never tell where one
may go, and suppose one should have to visit hell, to be
unable to speak the language would be but a torment the more.'

Khoja Nesh'et was much more successful as a teacher
than as a poet. His poetry never rises above mediocrity,
though it very often falls below it. He is one of the most
slovenly versifiers of this slovenly age; and so numerous
and varied are his mistakes of every description that Pro-
fessor Najf says his Diwan might truthfully be entitled a
Miscellany of Errors. Pretty phrases are certainly to be met
with here and there in his verses; but such are, according
to the same critic, merely accidental.

Although himself so indifferent a poet, Nesh'et was
apparently an excellent teacher of Persian, able to inspire
his pupils with enthusiasm for their studies and, what is
more, with affection and respect towards himself. Many
of his pupils outstripped him in poetry, and must eventually
have felt how much beneath them he stood here; yet not
one among them, though they often allude to him in their
Dfwans, ever refers to him otherwise than with the reverence
due from pupil to teacher.

Many of the poems in his Diwan arc in Persian; but
these reach no higher level than those in Turkish.

As I said when writing of Sheykh Ghalib, Nesh'et was
in the habit of bestowing upon his more favoured pupils a pen-
name conveyed in an original poem of his own composition.
These poems, which he calls Makhlas-Name or Pen-name
Diploma, and of which several are included in his Dfwan,
are sometimes in mesnevi-rime and sometimes in monorime,
sometimes in Turkish and sometimes in Persian. No other
poet, so far as I know, has a similar series of elaborate
poems written for the like purpose; and in this series lies